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He frequently, however, conveys the impression that he holds a brief 
for Downing Street. His attitude is not as critical as it could well afford 
to be. British colonial policy has succeeded amidst a series of brilliant 
blunders. The glory of its later achievements need not blind the student 
to the errors of its earlier ways. These volumes, however, constitute a 
most important contribution to the history of Canada and of British 
Imperial relations and will doubtless remain for many years the stand- 
ard work on Lord Durham's Report. 

True Tales of Arctic Heroism in the New World. By A. W. Greely, 
Major-General, U. S. Army. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1912. Pp. xii, 385.) 

General Greely's book makes no particular appeal to the scholar or 
the student of Arctic exploration. It is designed rather to put before 
American youth, in readable and at the same time strictly accurate form, 
the "deeds of daring, the devotion to duty, and the self-abnegation which 
have so often illumined the stirring annals of exploration in arctic Amer- 
ica ". This is not to say, however, that these True Tales are not worthy 
of the attention of more mature readers. It is true that the matter of 
the book is, for the most part, already familiar to those whose taste leads 
them into the field of arctic literature ; or perhaps it is nearer the truth 
to say that it would be familiar to many of us, were it not for the fact 
that as often as not we read these narratives more for the sake of the 
light they throw upon the historic search for the North Pole, or the more 
ancient quest of the Northwest Passage, than for their worth as human 
documents. It is as human documents that General Greely has studied 
the classic works of Franklin and McClintock, Kane, Rae, and Richard- 
son, M'Clure, Ross, and many others ; and he has managed to extract and 
bring together in a volume of 385 pages a wonderful collection of stories, 
related generally in the simple, modest, and most effective language of 
the actors themselves, revealing the heroism and self-sacrifice that runs 
like a golden thread through the history of arctic exploration. Perhaps 
none of these tales of dauntless courage and perseverance is more im- 
pressive than that of Mylius-Erichsen and Hagen, of the Danish expe- 
dition of 1905, and their Inuit dog-driver, Jorgen Bronlund. The Danish 
explorers had left their ship the Danmark on the eastern coast of Green- 
land, and had set forth with dog-sleds to complete the survey of Hazen 
Land, now Peary Land — the most northerly land of the globe. Their 
equipment had been based on a serious misapprehension of the distance, 
but when this became apparent the explorers, thinking only of the impor- 
tance of their task, determined to complete it at all hazards. They 
finally completed their surveys with Peary's at Navy Cliff, but the game 
they had hoped for failed them, and the ship lay 560 miles to the south. 
They could face death, but not the failure of their expedition. Their 
records must be got somehow to the nearest depot, on Lambert Land; 
and the only possible route was over the terrible glacial ice-cap. En- 
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feebled by starvation, their clothing and tent in rags, they crawled, 
through incredible hardships, 1 60 miles in twenty-six days. Bronlund 
alone reached the depot, with Hagen's chart and his own field-journal, 
in which the final entry runs : " I perished in 79° N. latitude, under the 
hardships of the return journey over the inland ice in November. I 
reached this place under a waning moon, and cannot go on because of 
my frozen feet and the darkness. The bodies of the others are in the 
middle of the fiord. Hagen died on November 15, Mylius-Erichsen some 
ten days later." 

L. J. B. 



Colbert's West India Policy. By Stewart Mims, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History, Yale University. [Yale Historical Series, I.] 
(New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Henry Frowde. 
1912. Pp. xiv, 385.) 

In 1736 John Bennett, whose residence in the West Indies as agent of 
the South Sea and Royal Assiento Company gave weight to his judg- 
ments, addressed to an unnamed statesman, Four Letters concerning the 
flourishing Condition, large Extent, and prodigious Increase of the 
French Sugar Colonies; the Poverty, Weakness and Decay of the British 
Sugar Colonies; and their vast Importance to the Trade, Navigation, 
Wealth and Power of this Nation. He voiced the conviction of his day. 
Jamaica planters acclaimed it; Massachusetts merchants acted upon it. 
Nevertheless the French West Indies have remained, as Professor Mims 
says, little more than a name. " Students have watched New England 
ships sail with their cargoes of fish, lumber, live stock and food-stuffs and 
have let them, so to speak, disappear into the unknown, whence they saw 
them reappear with cargoes of sugar and molasses." To follow those 
ships to Martinique, or to Guadeloupe, or to St. Domingo, to learn the 
secret of that extraordinary development which enabled the French 
planters to drive English sugar from the warehouses of Europe and to 
afford New England traders their most profitable market, such was the 
fascinating task which Mr. Mims undertook, hoping thereby to elucidate 
"the so-called economic causes of the American Revolution". His 
immediate interest lay, therefore, in the eighteenth century. But to 
understand that period he found an introductory study necessary. It 
carried him back to Colbert. He discovered that no serious student had 
dealt in detail with any single problem that Colbert encountered in his 
attempts to build up French colonial commerce in the West Indies. So 
he yielded to the temptation of expanding his introduction into an inde- 
pendent book. 

This, then, is the initial volume of a history of French colonial policy 
in the West Indies. Another, announced for early publication (pp. ix, 
318), will bring the narrative through the reign of Louis XIV. Subse- 
quent studies will extend it, let us hope, for at least a century further. 
Meanwhile the first volume is before us. It is soberly written, foregoing 



